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The  Keynoter 


President's  Message 


I  am  pleased  to  note  that  APIC  membership  is  substantially  ahead  of  where  it  has  been  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  it  should  reach  an  all-time  high  before  the  November  election.  Obviously,  the  current  presidential  campaign 
helps  generate  interest  in  political  items,  but  translating  that  interest  into  new  members  is  largely  a  function  of 
the  extensive  publicity  efforts  put  forward  by  Publicity  Chairman  Norm  Loewenstern  and  Chapter  Coordinator 
Trudy  Mason  on  the  national  level,  and  many  members  in  their  local  areas.  APIC-related  articles,  displays  and 
media  programs  far  exceed  earlier  years'  coverage,  and  directly  lead  to  new  applications  for  APIC  membership. 
New  red,  white  and  blue  applications  are  now  available  from  Joe  Hayes  and  should  be  used  whenever  APIC 
members  participate  in  antique  shows,  flea  markets,  collection  displays  or  other  public  events  involving  cam- 
paign items. 

Along  with  new  members  has  come  a  resurgence  of  vitality  at  APIC  meetings  from  coast  to  coast.  The  recent 
regional  meeting  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  site  of  the  1981  APIC  National  Convention,  hosted  over  250  collectors,  and 
sold  98  tables,  a  record  for  a  regional  event.  Preliminary  indications  suggest  that  the  Great  Eastern  Regional  at 
the  Newark,  N.J.  Airport  Holiday  Inn  on  the  first  weekend  after  the  election  (Nov.  7  &  8)  will  be  the  largest 
APIC  meeting  of  1980. 

This  issue  of  The  Keynoter  begins  Roger  Fischer's  second  year  as  Editor.  Collectors  across  the  country  have 
responded  favorably  to  the  innovations  in  content,  photography  and  style  of  the  new  Keynoter.  With  the 
cooperation  of  many  collectors,  The  Keynoter  has  initiated  an  increasing  number  of  on-going  projects  and  mini- 
projects,  including  Cox-Roosevelt  jugates.  Project  1980,  multigate  posters,  and  with  this  issue,  political 
postcards.  Other  projects  are  being  developed  and  will  appear  in  future  issues.  The  Keynoter,  under  Roger's 
stewardship,  has  become  the  basic  historical  record  for  the  vast  wealth  of  material  in  our  hobby,  a  valuable 
source  of  information  for  collectors,  and  increasingly  a  respected  source  of  reference  for  serious  scholars  of 
political  artifacts. 


With  this  issue  begins  my  second  year  as  The  Keynoter  editor.  I  have  found  the  job  rewarding,  but  difficult; 
without  the  unselfish  co-operation  of  many  individuals  -  Bob  Fratkin,  Joe  Hayes,  Preston  Malcom,  Bob  Rouse, 
Joe  Wasserman,  and  others  -  the  editorship  would  be  an  impossible  burden.  My  major  disappointment  after  a 
year  is  that  I  have  thus  far  not  been  able  to  inspire  more  APICers  to  become  contributors  to  The  Keynoter.  You  do 
not  need  to  be  university  professors  or  museum  curators  to  have  something  worthwhile  to  say.  We  encourage  ar- 
ticles not  only  on  candidates  and  presidential  elections,  but  on  varieties  of  campaign  items,  ideological 
movements,  and  the  like.  Frank  Caccomo's  excellent  piece  on  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  this  issue,  which 
came  to  me  unsolicited,  is  a  good  example  of  what  many  of  you  can  offer  fellow  collectors  if  you  make  an  effort. 
Manuscripts  need  not  be  masterpieces  of  grammar;  that  is  what  editors  are  for.  All  we  ask  is  that  they  be  well 
researched,  carefully  thought  out,  and  not  so  rampantly  partisan  on  behalf  of  contemporary  candidates  or 
causes  that  our  standards  of  objectivity  be  endangered.  The  Keynoter  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
specialty  chapters  to  interest  general  collectors  in  their  specific  aspect  of  the  hobby.  If  you  have  special  areas  of 
knowledge,  send  me  your  ideas. 


APIC  OFFICERS  -  Prnidcnl:  Robert  A  Fraikin;  Vice-Prnidenis:  Region  *1  — Roben  Carter,  Region  #2— David  Frent,  Region  *3  — Robin  Powell,  Region  *4— Charles  Robinson  (Minn.),  Region  *5— Neal 
.Machander,  Region  |C6— Vernon  Houston,  S«crelflry-Treasurcr:  Joseph  D.  Hayes;  Board  of  Directors:  Linda  A.  Adams,  Allan  Anderson,  Joseph  Brown,  Fred  Jorgensen,  Errol  Leslie,  Robert  Levine,  Norman 
Loewenstern,  Preston  Malcom,  Thomas  Mathews,  Jacob  Myers,  Edward  Potter,  Robert  Rouse,  Adolph  Turkowski,  John  Vargo,  James  Weling,  P«sl  President:  John  F.  Rockelt;  Historian:  U  1.  "Chick"  Har- 
ris, Nalional  Chapter  Coordinator:  Trudy  Mason,  Milor,  APIC  Keynoier:  Roger  A  Fischer 

Membership  Information:  Applications  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  at:  1054  Sharpsburg  Drive,  Huntsville,  AL  35803. 
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The  Old  Coon 


The  Presidential  Election  of  1844 

by  Roger  Fischer 


Presidential  campaign  issues  are  usually  either  silly  and 
contrived  (Quemoy  and  Matsu  in  1960)  or  topics  of 
longstanding  national  concern  (preparedness  in  1916, 
federal  economic  activitism  in  1936).  Occasionally, 
however,  real  issues  develop  which  catch  candidates  by 
surprise  and  largely  determine  the  outcome  of  the 
balloting.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was  such  an  issue  in 
1844,  emerging  rather  late  in  the  game  to  thwart  the  ambi- 
tions of  two  powerful  national  leaders,  help  send  our  first 
authentic  "dark-horse"  presidential  nominee  to  the  White 
House,  and  place  an  ideological  splinter  party  in  the  role  of 
kingmaker.  It  was  a  campaign  in  which  the  laws  of  prob- 
ability took  a  fearsome  beating. 

In  the  beginning  it  seemed  quite  cut-and-dried.  Henry 
Clay  would  oppose  (and  most  likely  defeat)  former  Presi- 
dent Martin  Van  Buren  in  a  classic  confrontation  of  party 
leaders  over  such  traditional  issues  as  national  banking  and 
tariff  policy.  With  the  death  of  William  Henry  Harrison  in 
1841  and  the  failure  of  his  successor  John  Tyler  to  support 
a  Whig  agenda.  Clay's  nomination  by  the  Whigs  was 
assured  almost  by  default.  The  leader  of  his  faction  long 
before  it  even  had  the  Whig  identity.  Clay  was  simply  too 
eminent  and  too  powerful  to  be  shunted  aside  as  he  had 
been  by  the  "Tippecanoe  fever"  of  1840.  More  than  two 
hundred  Whig  newspapers  had  declared  for  him  by 
August,  1842,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1844  seventeen  state 
Whig  conventions  or  legislative  caucuses  had  endorsed  his 
candidacy.  Van  Buren  appeared  equally  likely  to  be  hand- 
ed the  Democratic  nomination.  Still  the  titular  head  of  his 
party  and  champion  of  its  northeastern  "locofoco"  wing. 
Van  Buren  received  Jackson's  blessing  in  1842  and  by  early 
1844  controlled  a  comfortable  majority  of  convention 
delegates. 

Texas  annexation  had  been  debated  for  several  years, 
but  its  sudden  emergence  as  a  campaign  issue  in  1844  was 
closely  linked  to  the  personal  ambitions  of  President  Tyler 
and  John  C.  Calhoun,  his  new  Secretary  of  State.  Annexa- 
tion had  been  opposed  by  both  party  leaderships  as  a 
dangerous  move  almost  certain  to  provoke  war  with  Mex- 
ico and  tensions  in  Europe,  but  it  was  rather  popular 
among  the  people,  especially  among  westerners  imbued 
with  the  "Manifest  Destiny"  spirit  of  expansionism  and 
southerners  eager  to  add  new  slave  territory  to  the  Union. 


Tyler,  ambitious  for  a  second  term  but  very  much  a  man 
between  parties,  viewed  the  Texas  question  as  a  potential 
vehicle  for  a  great  third-party  movement  which  he  could 
ride  to  re-election.  Negotiations  with  the  Texas  Republic 
were  completed  in  March,  1844,  just  as  Calhoun,  an  ardent 
slavery  expansionist  who  saw  annexation  as  an  opportuni- 
ty to  add  to  the  Cotton  Kingdom  and  win  western  support 
for  himself  for  1848,  was  becoming  the  new  Secretary  of 
State.  On  April  22,  1844,  the  annexation  treaty  was 
presented  to  the  Senate. 

Clay  and  Van  Buren  may  have  disagreed  on  many  issues, 
but  Texas  was  not  one  of  them.  Both  opposed  annexation 
as  certain  to  foment  war  with  Mexico.  During  a  Van  Buren 
visit  to  Clay's  Ashland  estate  in  1842,  the  two  had  discussed 
the  danger  of  annexation  becoming  a  presidential  cam- 
paign issue  and  apparently  agreed  to  take  a  "common 
ground"  to  prevent  this,  should  the  need  arise.  Five  days 
after  the  treaty  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  letters  from  both 
men  opposing  annexation  appeared  in  Washington 
newspapers.  A  few  days  later  in  Baltimore,  the  Whigs 
unanimously  made  Clay  their  standardbearer,  chose 
Theodore  Frelinghusen  of  New  Jersey  as  his  running  mate, 
and  approved  a  platform  which  was  silent  on  Texas.  At  the 
Democratic  convention  a  few  weeks  later,  also  in 
Baltimore,  Van  Buren  was  less  fortunate.  Although  he 
ostensibly  controlled  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  enough 
of  them  were  sufficiently  alienated  by  his  position  on 
Texas  to  join  with  the  anti-Van  Buren  forces  in  narrowly 
adopting  a  rule  requiring  two  thirds  support  for  nomina- 
tion, which  doomed  Van  Buren's  candidacy  and  deadlock- 
ed the  convention  through  eight  ballots.  On  the  ninth. 
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Jackson  protege  and  avid  expansionist  James  K.  Polk  of 
Tennessee  became  the  first  "darkhorse"  nominee  in  our 
pohtical  history.  Senator  George  M.  Dallas  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  selected  to  run  with  Polk  on  a  platform 
demanding  the  annexation  of  Texas  (and  Oregon  for  good 
measure). 

Although  Polk's  public  record  paled 
somewhat  in  comparison  to  that  of  the 
venerable  Kentuckian  he  opposed  —  a 
contrast  Whigs  exploited  throughout  the 
campaign  by  asking  scornfully,  "Who  is 
James  K.  Polk?  —  he  was  not  exactly 
plucked  from  obscurity.  After  an  ex- 
cellent education  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Polk  had  practiced  law, 
served  a  term  in  the  Tennessee  legislature, 
and  in  1824  won  a  seat  in  Congress.  A 
shrewd  politician  and  skilled  debater 
whose  allegiance  to  "Old  Hickory"  was 
surpassed  only  by  his  ambition  for  per- 
sonal gain.  Polk  soon  became  floor  leader 
for  the  Jacksonian  forces  in  the  House 
and  eventually  served  two  terms  as 
Speaker  before  resigning  to  become 
governor  of  Tennessee.  A  slaveholder 
whose  passion  was  fine  carriages,  Polk 
had  opposed  a  gift  of  firewood  to  the 
Washington  poor  during  the  cold  winter 
of  1831  "lest  it  develop  a  lamentable 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  poor  people  to 
look  to  the  government  for  relief."  His  nomination  mark- 
ed the  beginning  of  southern  conservative  domination  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

By  all  accounts  the  1844  campaign  was  one  of  the  most 
vicious  in  history.  The  Democrats  and  the  anti-slavery 
Liberty  party,  which  had  put  together  a  ticket  of  Kentucky 
abolitionist  James  G.  Birney  and  Thomas  Morris  of  Ohio, 
both  denounced  Clay  as  a  drunkard,  which  was  not  true, 
and  a  notorious  womanizer  and  gambler,  which  was  not 
altogether  false.  Both  major  parties  denounced  the  Liberty 
forces  as  dangerous  extremists.  The  Whigs  proclaimed 
Polk  a  British  puppet  and  "closet  Tory"  because  of  his  op- 
position to  a  protective  tariff.  Issues  did  play  a  major  role 
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in  the  results,  ho\vc\cr,  and  to  Cla\'s  great  mistorlune 
Texas  was  the  dominant  issue  from  the  outset.  The  Ken- 
tuckian might  have  won  narrowly  by  holding  his  ground 
on  annexation,  thus  adding  the  ami-Texas  Northeast  to 
Whig  strongholds  elsewhere,  but  he  succumbed  to  oppor- 
tunism that  probably  cost  him  the  election.  In  two 
"Alabama  letters"  published  in  July,  he 
first  waffled  on  annexation  and  then 
declared  that  he  could  accept  it  if  it  could 
be  accomplished  "without  national 
dishonor,  without  war,  with  the  general 
consent  of  the  Stales  of  the  Union,  and 
upon  fair  and  reasonable  terms."  The 
"Alabama  letters"  —  written  by  a  man 
made  immortal  by  his  trio  of  great  com- 
promises to  preserve  the  Union 
— represented  a  compromise  of  a  less  lof- 
ty sort  with  his  own  principles  to  win  at 
last  the  presidency  which  had  so  long 
eluded  him.  With  it  his  campaign  was 
doomed,  for  his  turnabout  cut  deeply  into 
his  anti-Texas  northeastern  support  while 
doing  little  to  win  pro-Texas  westerners 
and  southerners  away  from  the 
unabashedly  expansionist  Polk.  Whig  ef- 
forts to  make  the  tariff  the  central  cam- 
paign issue  were  unsuccessful,  even  in  in- 
dustrial Pennsyh  ania,  where  the 
Democrats  de\iously  distorted  Polk's 
anti-tariff  views  to  good  advantage. 
The  verdict  of  the  voters  was  Polk  and  Dallas  by  a  razor- 
thin  38,367  votes  out  of  more  than  2,700,000  cast  and 
170-105  in  electoral  votes.  Polk  received  49.5'^o  of  the 
popular  votes.  Clay  48.1%,  and  Liberty  nominee  Birney 
— whose  61,999  votes  represented  a  ten-fold  increase  from 
1840  —  about  2.31^0.  On  a  regional  basis  Polk  ran  well 
ahead  of  Clay  in  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  and  slightly 
ahead  of  the  Kentuckian  in  the  Southeast,  surprisingly  cap- 
tured two  of  six  New  England  states  (Maine  and  New 
Hampshire),  and  —  of  critical  importance  — defeated  Clay 
very  narrowly  with  the  help  of  Liberty  party  defections  in 
the  key  Middle  Atlantic  region.  The  election  was  decided  in 
large  part  in  New  York,  where  Birney's  15,814  votes  (and  a 
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large  couttails  assist  from  popular  gubernatorial  nominee 
Silas  Wright)  allowed  Polk  to  capture  the  state  from  Clay 
by  a  slender  5,106  votes.  If  New  York  had  come  down  for 
Clay,  Polk  would  have  lost  the  presidency  by  141-134  in 
electoral  votes  and  historians  ever  since  would  have  written 
that  the  loss  of  his  own  Tennessee  (by  barely  one  hundred 
votes)  cost  "Young  Hickory"  the  presidency.  Since  most 
of  Birney's  vote  almost  certainly  came  from  anti-slavery, 
anti-Texas  individuals,  it  is  probable  that  Clay's  presiden- 
tial ambitions  were  dashed  by  one  compromise  too  many. 

The  election  of  1844,  while  not  one  of  the  most  critical  in 
our  history,  was  quite  significant  in  many  respects.  A 
direct  result  was  the  addition  of  Texas  to  our  national  do- 
main and,  of  course,  the  war  with  Mexico  which  Clay  and 
Van  Buren  predicted.  Polk's  victory  helped  thwart  the 
"twin  evils  of  protection  and  a  national  bank"  for  four 
years.  His  nomination,  election,  and  subsequent  appoint- 
ments did  much  to  deliver  control  of  the  Democratic  party 
into  the  hands  of  pro-slavery  southern  conservatives  un- 
willing to  pay  even  lip  service  to  what  historian  Glyndon 
Van  Deusen  has  called  "its  humanitarian  pretensions." 
Polk  labored  so  hard  at  the  presidency  that  he  died  at  fifty- 
three  shortly  after  leaving  office  in  1849.  Birney,  whose 
anti-slavery  role  in  1844  helped  deliver  the  presidency  to  a 
Tennessee  slaveholder,  had  the  satisfaction  in  later  years  of 
watching  his  splinter  crusade  become  the  Republican  party 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  emancipation.  Clay  lived  on  until 
1852,  his  last  years  marked  by  his  rejection  (for  Zachary 
Taylor)  by  his  party  in  1848  and  his  role  as  chief  architect 
of  the  "Compromise  of  1850"  which  helped  avert  disunion 
for  a  decade. 

1844  was  an  election  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
evolution  of  political  campaign  material  culture,  for  it 
established  that  the  enormous  outpouring  of  campaign 
items  in  1840  had  not  been  a  one-shot  phenomenon. 
Although  the  practice  of  using  objects  to  win  votes  began 
during  the  Adams-Jackson  wars  of  the  1820's,  campaign 
material  culture  did  not  really  come  into  its  own  as  a  basic 
component  of  the  new  politics  of  popular  entertainment 
until  the  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too"  circus  waged  by  the 
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Parade  Flag  showing  Texas  **Lone  Star" 
Awaiting  Entry  Into  tlie  Union 


Whigs  on  behalf  of  William  Henry  Harrison  in  1840,  when 
more  than  five  hundred  known  varieties  of  mass-produced 
objects  promoted  the  military  heroics  of  Harrison  or  the 
glories  of  log  cabins  and  cider  barrels.  An  equally  boun- 
tiful harvest  of  campaign  items  in  1844  probably  did  much 
to  establish  the  permanence  of  the  custom. 

The  Polk-Dallas  effort  inspired  a  slightly  larger  variety 
of  campaign  items  than  any  Democratic  canvass  before 
1844,  with  at  least  a  dozen  known  silk  ribbons,  eight 
varieties  of  tokens  (including  three  featuring  Dallas), 
parade  banners,  a  clothing  button,  a  pewter  rimmed  etch- 
ing under  glass,  and  two  or  three  types  of  cotton  flag  ban- 
ners, snuff  boxes,  cigar  cases,  and  brass  shell  medalets. 
The  most  desirable  of  all  Polk  items,  in  my  opinion,  are 
those  reflecting  the  Democratic  preoccupation  with  Texas, 
the  issue  so  decisive  in  their  victory.  Among  these  are  two 
jugate  ribbons,  the  magnificent  "ALONE  BUT  NOT 
DESERTED"  silk  with  the  Texas  lone  star  logo  above 
Polk  and  the  more  primitive  (and  scarcer)  "OREGON, 
TEXAS,  AND  DEMOCRACY"  Polk-Dallas-Shunk  rib- 
bon. The  pair  of  "DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL 
BADGE"  silks  printed  in  Philadelphia  by  R.  M.  Gaw  (one 
picturing  Polk,  the  other  Thomas  Jefferson)  include  the 
Texas  theme,  as  does  one  of  a  pair  of  similarly  titled  rib- 
bons featuring  Miss  Liberty  and  the  flag  (its  twin  reads 
"NO  BANK,"  a  reaffirmation  of  the  old  Jackson-Van 
Buren  crusade  against  credit  currency).  A  white  metal 
token  was  issued  with  a  reverse  featuring  the  legend 
"POLK,  DALLAS,  TEXAS"  encircling  a  radiate  star  on  a 
hickory  pole.  Other  1844  Democratic  items  of  thematic  in- 
terest are  a  token  and  two  silk  ribbons  which  refer  to  Polk 
as  "Young  Hickory"  and  a  ribbon  and  a  token  which  echo 
the  traditional  Jacksonian  appeal  to  working-class 
Americans  (especially  Catholic  immigrants  threatened  by 
the  Whig-nativist  coalition)  with  such  slogans  as  "EQUAL 
LAWS  AND  EQUAL  RIGHTS!"  and  "EQUAL  PRO- 
TECTION TO  ALL  CLASSES."  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive of  all  surviving  1844  Polk  items  is  a  large 
multicolored  silk  banner  in  a  private  collection  with  jugate 
portraits  of  Polk  and  Dallas  on  one  side  and  a  scroll  in- 
scribed "JUST  AND  EQUAL  PROTECTION  TO  ALL" 
on  the  other. 

As  had  been  the  case  in  1840,  however,  Whig  campaign 
items  outnumbered  Democratic  ones  by  an  enormous 
margin  in  1844.  The  Clay-Frelinghuysen  cause  inspired  an 
estimated  150  silk  ribbons,  forty  known  varieties  of  metal 


tokens,  at  least  fifteen  different  brass  shell  medalets,  a 
dozen  or  more  varieties  of  clothing  buttons,  at  least  ten 
different  cotton  flag  banners  and  an  equal  number  of  in- 
dividualized silk  or  cotton  parade  banners,  eight  known 
varieties  of  glass  cup  plates  (plus  color  variations  of  several 
types),  multiple  varieties  of  silk  and  linen  bandannas, 
paper-mache  snuff  boxes  and  cigar  cases,  glass  flasks,  and 
ceramic  tableware,  two  pewter  rimmed  etchings  under 
glass,  and  single  examples  of  jugate  stationery,  ivory 
caneheads,  and  clay  pipes. 

At  least  one  third  of  the  250-300  known  1844  Clay  items 
reflect  the  Whig  effort  to  make  the  election  a  referendum 
on  the  protective  tariff,  especially  in  the  key  industrial 
Middle  Atlantic  states  and  lower  New  England.  Flag  ban- 
ners carried  the  message  "CLAY,  FRELINGHUYSEN 
AND  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF,"  nine  brass  shells  bore 
such  legends  as  "PROTECTION  &  UNION,"  "PRO- 
TECTION TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY,"  and  "THE 
NOBLE  &  PATRIOTIC  DEFENDER  OF  PROTEC- 
TION," and  a  host  of  tokens  and  silk  ribbons  echoed  such 
sentiments  as  "A  TARIFF  FOR  PROTECTION,"  "A 
TARIFF  FOR  REFORM"  "THE  PROTECTOR  OF 
HOME  INDUSTRY,"  and  "PROTECTION  TO 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRY."  Other  tokens  bore  scenes  of 
busy  manufacturing  and  shipping,  one  inscribed  "THE 
WEALTH  OF  A  NATION  IS  INDICATED  BY  ITS  IN- 
DUSTRY." Hand-painted  parade  banners,  by  virtue  of 
size  and  individuality  the  most  expressive  of  all  pre-Civil 
War  campaign  items,  reflected  the  tariff  issue  in  several 
different  ways.  One  portrayed  a  well-dressed  man  on  a  cart 
carrying  manufactures  with  the  legend  "EFFECTS  OF  A 
HIGH  TARIFF."  Another  identified  Clay  as  "THE 
FRIEND  OF  HIS  COUNTRY/PROTECTOR  OF  HER 
HOME  INDUSTRY."  Perhaps  the  most  imaginative  of  all 
surviving  Clay  banners  portrays  him  thrashing  Polk  over 
the  verse: 

"Thus  Polk  the  scoundrel  tries 
Our  tariff  low  to  lay 
While  to  the  rescue  flies 
Our  gallant  Henry  Clay" 

Surprisingly  few  1844  Clay  items  addressed  other  issues. 
A  silk  banner  made  and  used  in  Abingdon,  Virginia,  ad- 
vocated uniform  currency,  distribution  of  funds  from 
federal  land  sales  to  the  states,  and  a  single-term  presiden- 
cy in  addition  to  protection.  Several  tokens  and  ribbons 
echoed  Whig  nationalism  with  such  legends  as  "UNITED 
WE  STAND,  DIVIDED  WE  FALL."  The  most  multi- 
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issue  of  all  1844  Clay  objects  is  probably  the  ribbon  (Hake 
#HC-3024)  with  the  legends  "NO  ANNEXATION  OF 
TEXAS!"  and  "NO  EXTENSION  OF  SLAVERY!!"  and 
hand  with  fingers  labeled  "COMMERCE," 
"MECHANIC  ARTS,"  "AGRICULTURE," 
"MANUFACTURERS,"  and  "INTERNAL  IM- 
PROVEMENTS" above  a  little  anti-Polk,  anti-Texas, 
anti-free  trade  verse.  This  is  the  only  1844  Clay  item  that  I 
know  of  to  even  mention  annexation,  hardly  surprising  in 
light  of  Clay's  efforts  to  duck  the  issue. 

Many  interesting  Clay  objects  attest  to  the  ingenious  at- 
tempt made  by  the  Whigs  in  1844  to  overcome  what  many 
of  them  perceived  to  be  Clay's  greatest  weakness  among 
the  voters,  his  image  as  an  aloof  man  of  ideas  totally  unlike 
the"good  ole  boy"  role  they  contrived  for  Harrison  in 
1840.  Extensive  use  was  made  of  Clay's  "Old  Coon" 
nickname  on  flag  banners,  tokens,  and  ribbons.  Another 
Clay  sobriquet,  "Harry  of  the  West"  or  simply  "Harry," 
was  similarly  used  to  convey  the  common  touch.  Tokens 
proclaimed  him  "THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE."  Many 
ribbons  and  a  token  or  two  pronounced  him  "FARMER 
OF  ASHLAND"  -  a  bit  of  an  understatement  in  light  of 
Clay's  magnificent  mansion  and  host  of  slaves  —much  as 
the  Whigs  had  marketed  Harrison  as  the  "Ohio 
Ploughman"  or  "Farmer  of  North  Bend"  four  years 
earlier.  Banners,  tokens,  and  ribbons  played  up  Clay's 
(self-proclaimed)  identity  as  "the  mill  boy  of  the  slashes," 
a  bit  of  "poor-boy"  hokum  derived  from  Clay's  birthplace 
(the  "slashes"  of  Hanover  County,  Virginia)  which  blithe- 
ly ignored  the  fact  that  this  alleged  urchin  had  been  born 
into  a  planting  family  which  owned  more  than  twenty 
slaves! 

On  the  whole,  few  American  presidential  elections  sur- 
pass or  even  rival  1844  for  the  quantity,  variety,  and  in- 
genuity of  the  campaign  items  it  inspired.* 
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Mnlti-Color  Hand  Painted  Cloth  Banner 


All  Tokens  in  this  article  shown  actual  size;  All  Ribbons  shown  approximately  60%  actual  size. 
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^^Beware  of  Foreign  Influence 
1844  American  Republican  Ribbons 
and  Tokens 


by  Roger  Fischer 


Collectors  unfamiliar  with  pre-Civil  War  politics  and 
political  items  are  often  confused  by  the  two  dozen  or 
more  silk  ribbons  and  much  smaller  number  of  white  metal 
and  copper  tokens  bearing  the  name  of  the  "American 
Republican"  or  "Native  American"  movement.  Such 
items  are  almost  invariably  regarded  as  1844  Henry  Clay- 
related  items,  an  incorrect  assumption  most  of  the  time, 
although  a  few  of  them  produced  in  1844  were  associated 
directly  or  indirectly  with  Clay's  candidacy. 

An  outgrowth  of  native  Protestant  fears  and  resentment 
of  immigrant  Catholic  (primarily  Irish)  settlement  in  the 
cities  and  mill  towns  of  the  Northeast  during  the  1830's, 
local  "Native  American"  associations  began  to  organize 
for  political  involvement  (as  well  as  rioting  and  convent 
burnings)  as  early  as  1839.  By  1843  such  groups,  by  now 
known  officially  as  the  "American  Republicans,"  were  ac- 
tive in  most  cities  with  sizable  Catholic  immigrant  colonies 
and  had  organized  nationally  to  agitate  for  more  stringent 
immigration  policies,  much  longer  naturalization  periods 
(twenty-one  years),  tougher  "pauper"  laws,  and  more  ef- 
fective resistance  to  public  funding  for  parochial  educa- 
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tion.  Unable  to  find  within  their  ranks  a  leader  of  suffi- 
cient appeal  and  stature  to  field  as  a  presidential  candidate, 
"American  Republicans"  ran  slates  of  candidates  for  local 
offices  in  many  cities  in  1844  and  in  two  states,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  endorsed  the  Whig  ticket  of  Clay 
and  Frelinghuysen.  This  was  apparently  done  not  from 
fondness  for  Clay  but  because  the  "American 
Republicans"  wanted  to  back  a  probable  winner  and 
because  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Catholic  im- 
migrants voted  straight  Democratic.  Although  Clay  was 
careful  to  avoid  direct  recognition  of  this  support,  his 
managers  in  some  eastern  cities  openly  worked  for  nativist 
candidates  for  local  offices.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  im- 
pact of  this  unholy  alliance,  although  a  solidification  of 
the  Catholic  vote  for  Polk  and  Dallas  most  likely  offset  the 
nativist  vote  for  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen. 

After  1844  the  "American  Republicans"  returned  to 
their  old  "Native  American"  designation  and  then  in  1854 
became  the  "American"  party,  popularly  known  as  the 
"Know-Nothings"  for  their  mania  for  secrecy.  By  1856  the 
movement  was  all  but  defunct  as  an  anti-immigrant  force 
in  the  Northeast.  American  candidate  Millard  Fillmore  did 
capture  25  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  Maryland's 
electoral  votes  that  year,  although  almost  all  of  his  votes 
came  not  from  religious  bigots  but  from  old-line  Whigs 
(primarily  in  the  South)  unable  to  bring  themselves  to  vote 
either  Democratic  or  Republican.  The  nativist  movement 
virtually  disappeared  during  the  ethnic  "era  of  good  feel- 
ing" during  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  but  revived 
during  the  lean  and  turbulent  late  1880's  and  early  1890's, 
generating  much  hatred  and  some  violence  but  playing  no 
real  role  in  national  politics. 

The  movement's  frequent  name  changes  provide  the 
most  reliable  guide  to  identifying  these  ribbons  and  tokens 
and  estimating  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  printed  or 
struck.  Objects  reading  "Native  American"  or  "Native 
American  Association"  probably  were  created  either 
before  or  after  1844  and  almost  certainly  had  no  national 
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political  tie-in.  The  bulk  of  "American  Republican"  items 
known  are  conveniently  dated  1844,  although  it  is  evident 
that  nearly  all  of  these  were  inspired  by  nativist  rallies 
(especially  on  July  4th),  local  political  contests,  or  the 
Philadelphia  riots  rather  than  to  celebrate  Clay's  presiden- 
tial quest.  I  know  of  no  "American  Republican"  ribbon 
obviously  associated  with  national  Whig  politics.  One 
token,  however,  (DeWitt  #HC  1844-9)  features  on  its 
obverse  a  man  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  Clay  with 
a  tattered  flag  and  the  legend  "OUR  FLAG  TRAMPLED 
UPON."  The  eagle  reverse  reads  "NATIVES/BEWARE 
OF  FOREIGN  INFLUENCE/ 1844."  Later  "Know- 
Nothing"  items  from  the  1850's  either  read  "American" 
or  featured  Fillmore. 

Many  of  these  ribbons  and  tokens  are  prized  by  collect- 
ors for  their  splendid  graphics  (eagles,  flags,  George 
Washington),  blatant  slogans  ("Beware  of  Foreign  In- 
fluence," "Twenty-One  Years,"  "Foreign  Influence  is  one 
of  the  most  Baneful  Foes  of  a  Republican  Government"), 
and  their  historical  interest.  One  of  our  most  sordid  cause 
movements,  it  paradoxically  produced  some  of  our  most 
beautiful  political  relics.* 


Token  Actual  Size 
Ribbons  60%  Size 
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APIC  Postcard  Project:  Part  I 

The  World  of  Political  Postcards 

by  David  Frent 

the  majority  of  postcards  produced  were  geared  toward 
scenic  views,  with  only  a  sparse  representation  of  cam- 
paign cards  for  Hughes,  Harding,  Cox  and  Davis,  which 
are  considered  exceedingly  rare.  Although  there  are 
numerous  cards  for  Calvin  Coolidge  and  FDR,  these  are 
not  for  the  most  part  campaign,  and  not  until  the  Ken- 
nedy/Nixon campaign  in  1960  were  cards  for  both  sides 
easily  obtainable  again.  In  1976,  some  political  postcards 
were  produced  primarily  for  the  collector  market,  not  for 
APICers,  but  for  the  deltologists. 

Due  to  the  current  limits  in  campaign  spending  and  in- 
creased postal  rates,  the  use  of  postcards  as  a  campaign 
tool  has  diminished  greatly.  Nevertheless,  the  political 
campaign  card  is  not  extinct  and  although  lacking  the 
creative  tradition  of  the  Golden  Era,  will,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, continue  to  be  a  part  of  our  political  process.  * 


The  postcard  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Lincoln  administration.  Through 
several  evolutionary  stages,  including  official  U.S. 
Government  printed  cards  and  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1898, 
which  gave  publishers  the  same  privileges  as  those  of  the 
government,  postcards  finally  arrived  in  the  period  con- 
sidered the  "Golden  Age  of  Cards,"  between  1904  -  1912. 

Political  cards  were  first  produced  as  printed  slogans  or 
in  conjunction  with  advertising  on  the  back  of  government- 
al cards  such  as  the  1876  card  picturing  all  four  can- 
didates. This  type  is  exceedingly  rare  and  many  of  the 
messages  were  geared  to  informing  the  reader  of  a  cam- 
paign rally  or  additional  literature  for  their  candidates. 
Picture  postcards  as  we  know  them  commenced  with 
McKinley;  however,  because  he  was  assassinated  before 
postcards  had  truly  developed,  those  picturing  him  and 
published  before  his  death  are  rare.  Only  a  few  campaign 
cards  are  known  to  exist  for  the  1900  election. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  was  the  beneficiary  of  the  card  coming 
of  age.  Publishers  vied  with  each  other  to  make  the  most 
interesting,  colorful,  imaginative  products.  Aside  from  be- 
ing a  graphic  form  of  sending  a  message,  postcard  collec- 
tors (deltologists)  became  prominent  in  this  era  and  thus 
many  of  these  fragile  items  were  preserved. 

Cards  which  have  moving  parts,  commonly  referred  to 
as  mechanicals,  are  considered  by  a  majority  of  collectors 
to  be  the  most  desirable.  Other  innovations  during  this 
time  enhanced  the  basic  product  such  as  those  including 
fur  on  the  TR  bears,  material  for  the  Taft  and  Bryan 
clothing,  and  even  buttons  added  to  the  front  of  some 
cards. 

Theory  has  it  that  the  decline  of  the  popularity  in  cards 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  introduction  of  "steel  die 
cards"  (folded  greetings  with  envelopes).  Even  though  this 
new  form  of  greeting  communication  did  not  really  affect 
political  cards  directly,  they  met  the  same  decrease  in 
popularity  as  those  used  for  birthday,  Christmas  and 
Valentine  greetings.  After  Woodrow  Wilson's  first  term, 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  David  Frent  has  agreed  to  be 
Editor  of  the  APIC  Postcard  Project,  which  will  run 
periodically  in  The  Keynoter.  All  of  the  cards  pic- 
tured in  this  issue  come  from  David's  extensive  col- 
lection. 
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Appomattox,  va., 

October  28,  1908. 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  help  us  see  that  every 
Denioorot  at  your  preolnot  volee 

V  every  possible  vote 
Is   polled  for  Bryan,  Kern  and 
Flood  on  next  Tuesday,  November 
3rd,  1908. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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Mechanical  and  Other  Unuraal  Cards 


Pin  Cushion  Dram 
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Smithsonian  Institution 
Acquires  Compton  Collection 


by  Herb  Collins 

A  significant  contribution  to  the  Smithsonian's  collec- 
tion of  political  Americana  has  been  donated  by  Dr.  & 
Mrs.  George  L.  Compton  of  Tipton,  Indiana.  Born  in  Tip- 
ton, Dr.  Compton  started  collecting  Americana  at  the  age 
of  twelve  and  has  been  a  serious  collector  for  the  last  40 
years. 

The  collection  includes  many  rare  and  unusual  objects. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  object  is  a  Wide-Awake  ban- 
ner carried  by  the  Belfast  Wide-Awake  Club  of  Maine, 
with  an  American  eagle  and  the  legend,  "Washburn 
Triumphant  in  September/Lincoln  and  Hamlin  for  Justice 
Shall  Triumph  Sure  in  November."  The  banner  is  hand 
painted  in  brilliant  national  colors. 

A  stone  crock  probably  made  in  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
commemorates  Andrew  Jackson's  victory  over  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams.  Marked  1829,  the  crock  compliments  another 
in  the  Smithsonian's  collection  which  commemorates  the 
Jackson  defeat  to  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1824. 

Two  box-shaped  candle  lanterns  with  glass  panels,  car- 
ried on  poles,  are  included.  One  bears  a  bell  and  the  name 
"Salem."  This  was  produced  for  John  Bell  and  was  prob- 
ably used  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  the  home  state  of  his 
running  maie,  Edward  Everett.  Both  ran  on  the  Constitu- 
tional Union  Party  in  1860.  The  other  lantern  contains  the 
U.  S.  Shield,  Flag  and  the  name  "Wide  Awake"  and  was 
carried  by  the  Republican  marching  club  which  originated 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut  in  su  Port  of  Lincoln.  Other 
lanterns  include  two  unique,  punched  tin  Paul  Revere  type 
lanterns  commemorating  the  election  of  1824,  one  with  the 
name  "J.  Q.  Adams"  and  the  other  bearing  the  slogan 
"Jackson  Forever." 

A  small  U.  S.  flag  bearing  the  portrait  of  James 
Buchanan  commemorates  the  election  of  1856.  Two  other 
textiles  include  a  large  cloth  banner  bearing  the  portraits  of 
McClellan  and  Pendleton,  Democratic  contenders  in  the 
election  of  1864  and  another  carried  by  the  "Frankfort 
(KY)  Little  Giant  Club"  for  the  political  campaign  of 
Douglas  and  Johnson,  Democratic  contenders  in  I860.* 


Vv'fDL  AWAKE 


IN  NOVEMBEn  ' 


There  were  four  Washburn  brothers  born  in  Maine,  all  of  whom 
entered  political  life.  Israel  Washburn,  Jr.  whose  name  appears  on  the 
Lincoln  banner  was  elected  Governor  of  Maine  in  1860.  William  Drew 
Washburn  served  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.  S. 
Senate  from  Minnesota.  Elihu  Benjamin  Washburn  served  in  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  Illinois  and  served  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
Grant's  cabinet.  Cadwailer  Golden  Washburn  served  in  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  Wisconsin  and  also  as  Governor  of  that  state.* 
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^^Never  Again  a  Candidate'* 

The  Political  Career  of  William  Randolph  Hearst 

by  Frank  S.  Caccomo 


When  William  Randolph  Hearst's  name  is  mentioned, 
many  images  come  to  mind  -  "Citizen"  Hearst  the 
newspaper  mogul,  multimillionaire,  king  of  San  Simeon, 
grandfather  of  Patty  Hearst.  But  for  nearly  half  a  century 
Hearst  was  also  one  of  America's  most  prominent  political 
,  power  brokers  and  one  of  our  most  prolific  also-ran  can- 
didates for  public  office.  Between  1904  and  1928  Hearst 
jockeyed  almost  continuously  for  a  presidential  nomina- 
tion and  still  found  time  to  mount  a  dozen  or  more  cam- 
paigns in  New  York  for  lesser  offices. 

The  son  of  California  Senator  George  Hearst  and  a 
millionaire  publisher  by  his  early  thirties,  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  became  active  in  organized  politics  in  1896. 
After  supporting  fellow  New  Yorker  William  C.  Whitney 
for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination,  Hearst  en- 
dorsed William  Jennings  Bryan  in  spite  of  his  opposition 
to  "free  silver."  In  1896  Hearst's  New  York  Journal  was 
the  only  pro-Bryan  daily  in  New  York.  After  trying  unsuc- 
cessfully to  get  Admiral  George  Dewey  to  switch  parties 
and  run  for  the  presidency  as  a  Democrat  in  1900,  Hearst 
became  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Democratic  Clubs,  entertained  hopes  for  a  vice- 
presidential  bid,  but  again  supported  the  Bryan  ticket. 

In  1902  Hearst  made  his  first  personal  bid  for  public  of- 
fice. After  campaigning  for  the  Democratic  Senate 
nomination,  which  he  lost  to  Bird  S.  Coler,  he  sought  and 
won  the  seat  in  Congress  from  New  York's  eleventh 
district.  Once  in  Washington  he  soon  made  a  name  for 
himself  as  leader  of  some  young  congressmen  known  as  the 
"Hearst  Brigade,"  who  promoted  progressive  legislation 
with  liberal  doses  of  Hearst  money.  One  member  was  John 
Nance  Garner  of  Texas,  who  thirty  years  later  became  Vice 
President  with  Hearst's  support.  Not  a  diligent  con- 
gressman, Hearst  missed  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  roll 
call  votes.  His  main  objective  was  to  groom  himself  as  a 
presidential  contender.  Toward  this  end,  he  hired  Bryan  as 
a  foreign  correspondent  for  the  Hearst  chain,  tried  to 
secure  the  services  of  fiery  Georgia  Populist  Thomas  E. 
Watson,  and  courted  Tammany  Hall  support.  Watson  en- 
dorsed Hearst,  but  Bryan  stayed  neutral  and  Tammany 
split  between  Grover  Cleveland  and  Alton  B.  Parker. 
Hearst  received  263  votes  at  the  1904  Democratic  conven- 
tion (after  his  nomination  was  seconded  by  a  young 
Chicago  lawyer  named  Clarence  Darrow),  but  lost  the 
nomination  to  Parker,  whom  the  Hearst  newspapers  then 
gave  only  lukewarm  support. 

Hearst  won  re-election  to  Congress  in  1904,  then  made 
an  unsuccessful  bid  to  become  mayor  of  New  York  in  1905 
(losing  to  George  B.  McClellan,  Jr.,  son  of  the  1864 
presidential  nominee).  In  1906  he  won  the  Democratic 
gubernatorial  nomination  before  losing  by  58,000  votes  to 
Republican  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  who  used  Hearst's 


wealth  and  poor  attendance  record  in  Congress  very  effec- 
tively as  issues.  Interviewed  afterwards  by  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Hearst  pledged  "Never  again  a  candidate!"  It 
was  a  promise  he  would  break  again  and  again. 

Angered  by  his  lack  of  success  in  taking  over  the 
Democratic  party,  Hearst  used  a  New  York  group  known 
as  the  "Mutual  Ownership  League"  and  much  of  his  own 
money  to  create  the  Independence  League  Party  in  1908. 
Hearst  wanted  to  build  the  ILP  into  a  major  national  force 
by  1912,  but  it  was  doomed  by  a  dismal  showing  in  1908 
(82,872  votes  for  ILP  presidential  nominee  Thomas  L. 
Hisgen).  In  1909  several  ILP  candidates  won  victories  in 
New  York  municipal  elections,  but  ILP  mayoral  nominee 
Hearst  could  do  no  better  than  third. 

By  1911  Hearst,  still  contemplating  the  White  House, 
returned  to  a  Democratic  party  willing  to  take  him  back 
only  because  of  the  enormous  power  of  his  newspapers.  In 


1912  he  endorsed  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri  for  the 
presidency,  but  secretly  promoted  himself  as  a  "dark 
horse."  His  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  party  had  not  im- 
proved with  age.  In  1914,  after  failing  to  win  the 
Democratic  Senate  nomination,  he  offered  himself  to  the 
Progressive  party  (with  similar  results).  In  1916  he  attend- 
ed the  Republican  national  convention,  but  reluctantly 
supported  Wilson's  re-election  after  the  GOP  nominated 
his  old  enemy  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  A  year  later  he  tried 
for  a  third  time  to  become  mayor  of  New  York,  but  even- 
tually withdrew  from  the  race.  He  lost  the  Democratic 
gubernatorial  nomination  to  Al  Smith  in  1918  and  then 
helped  Smith  win  a  narrow  victory,  but  in  1919  the  two 
became  bitter  enemies  over  a  judicial  appointment.  After 
the  Hearst  papers  launched  a  smear  campaign  against 
Smith,  the  "Happy  Warrior"  challenged  Hearst  to  a 
public  confrontation  at  Carnegie  Hall.  When  Hearst  failed 
to  appear.  Smith  took  the  stage  alone  to  humiliate  the 
publishing  mogul. 

In  1920  Hearst  again  promoted  himself  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination,  won  only  one 
delegate  vote,  and  offered  to  support  nominee  James  M. 


Cox  in  exchange  for  a  cabinet  position.  Cox  never 
acknowledged  the  offer.  Hearst  subsequently  went  to  the 
Republican  convention  to  support  long-time  friend  Hiram 
Johnson  of  California.  After  Warren  Harding  was 
nominated,  he  asked  Hearst  to  personally  ask  Johnson  to 
accept  second  spot  on  the  GOP  ticket.  Johnson  spurned  the 
offer  (which  would  have  made  him  president  in  1923)  and 
Calvin  Coolidge  was  chosen.  Hearst  then  tried  to  interest 
Johnson,  Robert  M.  LaFollete,  and  James  Reed  into  third- 
party  candidacies,  but  finally  supported  the  Harding- 
Coolidge  ticket. 

In  1922  Hearst  was  defeated  for  the  Democratic  guber- 
natorial nomination  by  former  Governor  Smith.  Hearst 
then  believed  that  he  would  have  a  Senate  nomination  by 
default,  but  Smith  threatened  to  withdraw  rather  than 
share  a  ticket  with  Hearst.  Although  the  Hearst 
newspapers  supported  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1922,  he 
had  to  fight  back  a  Smith-Tammany  bid  to  expel  him  from 
the  party  a  year  later.  By  this  point  Hearst  was  becoming 
something  of  a  joke  in  New  York  Democratic  circles.  After 
promoting  himself  once  again  as  a  presidential  hopeful  in 
1924,  he  kept  his  newspapers  neutral  that  year,  since 
Coolidge  and  John  W.  Davis  were  conservatives  and  Pro- 
gressive nominee  LaFollette  favored  taxing  the  incomes  of 
the  rich! 

When  the  Democrats  gave  their  1928  nomination  to  his 
arch  enemy  Al  Smith  (after  Hearst  had  once  again  made 
known  his  willingness  to  run),  Hearst  formally  became  a 
Republican,  although  hardly  a  loyal  one.  His  papers  sup- 
ported Hoover  actively  and  for  the  first  two  years  of 
Hoover's  presidency  Hearst  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
White  House.  But  Hoover's  failure  to  combat  the  Depres- 
sion with  bold  economic  initiatives  brought  an  end  to  the 
friendship,  and  Hearst  was  soon  urging  Republicans  to 
"dump  Hoover"  and  re-nominate  Coolidge  in  1932.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  the  major  force  in  trying  to  win  the 
1932  Democratic  nomination  for  his  old  friend  and  com- 
rade in  the  "Hearst  Brigade"  John  Nance  Garner  and 
helped  "Cactus  Jack"  win  the  important  California 
primary.  When  the  Democratic  convention  convened  in 
Chicago,  Hearst  kept  in  touch  by  a  telephone  link.  After 
the  choice  narrowed  down  to  Smith  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  the  third  ballot,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  and 
Hearst  were  instrumental  in  releasing  the  Garner  delega- 
tions in  Texas  and  California  to  Roosevelt  in  exchange  for 
foreign-policy  concessions  (and  probably  the  vice  presiden- 
cy for  Garner,  although  both  sides  denied  it).  Hearst  had 
finally  helped  name  a  presidential  nominee.  While  it 
wasn't  himself,  at  least  it  wasn't  Al  Smith,  his  bitter  enemy 
who  would  never  again  seek  public  office. 

As  usual,  Hearst  proved  a  fickle  friend.  Convinced  that 


Roosevelt's  recovery  programs  were  anti-management, 
anti-wealth,  and  rooted  in  socialist  philosophy,  Hearst 
became  a  vocal  critic  of  the  New  Deal  and  by  1934  was 
looking  for  an  alternative.  He  had  Louisiana  Senator  Huey 
Long  and  radio  priest  Charles  E.  Coughlin  looked  into, 
but  found  Long  too  much  the  demagogue  and  CoughUn 
something  of  a  fascist.  In  December,  1935,  Hearst  visited 
Kansas  Governor  Alf  Landon  in  Topeka.  Landon's  hones- 
ty, sincerity,  and  pledge  to  lower  taxes  won  him  the  Hearst 
endorsement.  A  few  months  later,  however,  Hearst  an- 
nounced plans  to  form  a  "Jeffersonian  Democrat"  party 
with  none  other  than  Al  Smith  as  its  nominee!  Since  Hearst 
almost  certainly  was  scheming  to  divide  the  Democratic 
vote  and  insure  a  Landon  victory.  Smith  declined  the  in- 
vitation and  the  third-party  idea  died.  Hearst  helped  secure 
the  Republican  vice  presidential  nomination  for  Frank 
Knox,  an  old  Hearst  chain  executive,  then  waged  a 
vigorous  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Landon-Knox  ticket 
while  assailing  FDR  as  a  pro-communist  and  a  traitor. 
Strangely,  during  the  1936  campaign  the  Hearst  chain 
hired  Roosevelt's  son  EUiott  and  son-in-law  John  Boet- 
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Hisgen  &  Graves  for  President  and  Vice  President'-I908 
Lindsey  for  Governor  of  Colorado-l906.Famous  for  es- 
tablishing the  First  Juvenile  Court  System  in  the  U.S. 
Langdon  for  Governor  of  Calif ornia>1906 
Moran  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts-1906 
Hendrick  for  Congress  (New  York)-I906 
Hisgen  and  Graves  shown  actual  size;  other  items 
shown  75%  actual  size. 

linger.  Perhaps  Hearst  felt  that  if  he  couldn't  beat  FDR,  he 
could  hire  his  family  away  from  him! 

The  Hearst  publishing  empire  collapsed  in  1937,  forcing 
Hearst  out  of  politics  to  devote  full  time  to  salvaging  his 
sinking  newspaper  chain.  He  remained  an  outspoken  critic 
of  the  Democrats  and  their  New  Deal.  He  backed  Wendell 
Willkie  in  1940  and  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  1944.  In  1944, 
however,  he  refused  to  allow  his  newspapers  to  make  an 
issue  of  Roosevelt's  failing  health,  to  reduce  the  burden  on 
the  ailing  president.  In  1948,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
Hearst  dabbled  in  presidential  politics  for  the  last  time  by 
sponsoring  the  brief  and  unsuccessful  "MacArthur  for 
America"  boom  for  General  Douglas  MacArthur's 
presidential  bid.  He  died  three  years  later  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight. 

A  half  century  of  political  manipulation  and  influence 
died  with  him.  Whether  his  influence  was  bought, 
bartered,  or  usurped  is  perhaps  less  important  than  the  fact 
that  such  power  was  very  real.  Many  political  figures  suc- 
ceeded because  they  had  it,  while  many  others  failed 
because  they  lacked  it.  Even  in  death  "Citizen  Hearst"  was 
surrounded  with  the  trappings  of  political  power,  for 
among  his  honorary  pallbearers  were  Douglas  MacArthur, 
Earl  Warren,  John  Nance  Garner,  and  Herbert  Hoover. 
He  was  a  tyrant,  a  demagogue,  and  something  of  a 
Machiavelli  who  used  the  power  of  the  press  to  become  a 
giant  on  the  American  political  scene  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  attempting  to  promote  his  vision  of  America's 
destiny  as  well  as  his  own  personal  ambitions.* 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Due  to  a  layout  error,  several 
pictures  in  the  last  issue  were  misnumbered.  Please 
note  that  80/52  should  be  80/56  and  80/53  through 
80/56  should  be  reduced  one  number  to  80/52 
through  80/55,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  notes. 


80/94.  This  2"  x  ZYa  "  blue  and  white  electronic  blinker 
was  made  for  a  fundraising  dinner  for  Reagan  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  by  the  North  Carolina 
manufacturer  who  pioneered  this  type  of  item  in  1976.  It 
has  subsequently  been  distributed  elsewhere.  Once  a  novel- 
ty, the  blinker  is  now  being  made  by  many  firms,  which 
has  dampened  enthusiasm  among  collectors  for  this  type 
of  item. 

80/95.  This  3 "  red  and  white  celluloid  was  worn  by 
Missouri  delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, where  many  were  sold. 

80/96.  This  beautiful  1  Yi "  blue  black  and  white  celluloid 
with  a  gold  on  red  ribbon  was  ordered  prior  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  by  the  Hawaii  Reagan 
delegates.  This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  all  1980  Republican  items. 

80/97.  Made  for  the  District  of  Columbia  delegation  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  by  APIC  member  Frank 
Enten's  PC  Button  Company  (see  80/61),  this  red,  white, 
blue  and  black  celluloid  is  a  slightly  different  version  of  an 
earlier  vendor  button  marketed  by  Enten. 
80/98.  A  small  quantity  of  this  blue  and  brown  on  beige 
2'/2 "  celluloid  was  made  by  an  Idaho  Reagan  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention.  Most  were  given  out 
to  the  Idaho  delegation  and  the  remaining  few  were  sold  to 
the  public. 

80/99.  This  2'/4 "  blue  and  white  celluloid  was  made  and 
sold  by  Minnesota  Reagan  supporters  at  the  state 
Republican  Convention  to  promote  the  Vice-presidential 
candidacy  of  native  son  Governor  Al  Quie. 
80/100.  This  2'/4  "  red,  white  and  blue  celluloid  was  also 
sold  by  the  Reaganites  for  $1.00  each  at  the  Minnesota 
State  Republican  Convention. 

80/101.  This  IVa  "  red,  white  and  blue  celluloid  was  pro- 
duced before  Reagan's  visit  to  Atlanta  on  November  16, 
1979,  to  formally  announce  his  candidacy.  They  were 
given  out  only  to  those  who  volunteered  to  join  the  Reagan 
Committee.  Some  members  of  the  Georgia  RNC  delega- 
tion wore  these  and  collectors  found  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining this  item  at  the  Convention. 

80/102.  This  IVa  "  blue  and  white  celluloid  was  sold  by  a 
Reagan  committee  at  the  Minnesota  Republican  Conven- 
tion in  Duluth  in  May. 

80/103.  700  of  these  handsome  blue  and  yellow  \V*" 
celluloids  were  made  for  the  Young  Republicans  and  all 
were  given  out  at  the  Republican  National  Convention.  YR 
officials  report  that  they  will  not  be  reissued  for  the  general 
election. 
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80/104.  This  3"  red,  white  and  blue  celluloid  is  one  of 
several  buttons  made  for  California  Reagan  delegates  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention. 
80/105.  250  of  this  handsome  4"  black  and  yellow  celluloid 
were  made  by  Wendell's  for  the  Louisiana  delegation  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention.  122  were  given  to  the 
Louisiana  delegates  and  alternates  and  the  remainder  were 
sold  to  friends,  guests  and  a  few  lucky  collectors  at  the  first 
Louisiana  caucus.  The  building  is  the  Louisiana  capitol 
and  the  slogan  on  it  refers  to  the  victory  of  David  Treen, 
who  recently  became  the  first  Republican  governor  of 
Louisiana  since  Reconstruction. 

80/106.  This  3"  black  and  yellow  celluloid  was  made  by 
Casco  Graphic  Services  of  Indianapolis  and  used  at  the 
Midwest  Republican  Leadership  Conference  in  that  city  in 
March. 

80/107.  1000  of  this  red,  white  and  blue  3"  celluloid  were 
ordered  by  a  member  of  the  Indiana  delegation  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  and  traded  or  sold  for 
$1.00  each  in  Detroit. 

80/108.  This  attractive  blue,  white  and  gold  3"  celluloid 
was  ordered  by  the  Indiana  hospitality  suite  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention. 

80/109.  This  IVa  "  blue  and  white  celluloid  was  sold  as  a 
fundraising  item  by  Minnesota  Young  Democrats  at  the 
state  DFL  Convention  in  Minneapolis  in  June. 
80/110.  This  2'/4  "  red,  white  and  blue  celluloid  is  one  of  a 
set  of  27  ethnic  buttons  issued  by  the  Heritage  Division  of 


so/114 

the  Republican  National  Committee.  Most  were  given  to 
delegates  and  other  Reagan  supporters  at  the  National 
Convention.  The  very  small  quantity  of  each  made  (100), 
plus  the  theft  (for  sale  on  the  streets)  of  the  "Italians" 
variety  should  make  it  very  difficult  for  collectors  to  ac- 
quire a  complete  set  unless  they  are  rerun  later. 
80/111.  50  of  this  2'/4"  black  and  white  celluloid  were 
ordered  by  a  Tennessee  Reagan  delegate  to  the  Republican 
Convention  and  sold  for  $1 .00  each.  The  quotation  flaunts 
Reagan's  triumph  over  the  Gerald  Ford-Howard  Baker 
faction  in  Tennessee  Republican  politics,  which  had  con- 
temptuously dismissed  the  Reaganites  as  "those  Reagan 
people"  in  1976. 

80/112.  This  blue  and  white  celluloid  was  ordered  by  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  the  conservative  youth 
organization  which  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  Reagan 
presidential  movement  since  1968.  It  was  distributed  at 
YAF  rallies  at  the  Republican  Convention. 
80/113.  This  IYa"  red,  white  and  blue  celluloid  was 
ordered  by  Texas  Hispanic  delegates  to  the  Republican 
Convention.  Many  were  given  to  Texas  delegates  and 
guests,  the  rest  being  sold  for  $3.00  each. 
80/114.  The  official  button  of  the  Texas  delegation,  this 
3'/2"  red,  white  and  blue  celluloid  was  sold  at  the  first 
Texas  caucus  at  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Detroit.  It  sold  out  within  an  hour  and  became  such  a  "hot 
item"  among  delegates  and  collectors  that  late  in  the  week 
it  was  selling  for  as  high  as  $25. (X)  on  the  streets  of  Detroit. 
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80/115.  250  of  these  beautiful  blue  and  yellow  S'/z" 
celluloids  were  ordered  by  Montana  Republican  Phyllis 
Hemstad  and  sold  at  the  Republican  National  Convention 
for  $3.00  -  $5.00  each. 

80/116.  500  of  this  orange  and  white  1 '/4 "  celluloid  were 
ordered  by  an  independent  political  consultant  hired  by 
Stan  Parris  to  poll  a  northern  Virginia  congressional 
district  where  Parris  hoped  to  recapture  the  House  seat  he 
lost  in  the  "Watergate  massacre"  of  1974.  He  has  now 
won  the  Republican  primary. 

80/117.  This  red  and  white  1  5/8"  lithograph  is  the  stan- 
dard national  button  of  the  independent  Anderson  cam- 
paign. 

80/118.  This  IVi"  red  and  white  celluloid  was  made  for 
John  Anderson's  Minnesota  campaign  and  sold  at  Ander- 
son fundraisers  in  Minnesota. 

80/119.  Distributed  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  several  other 
midwestern  locations,  this  2V4 "  red,  black  and  white 
celluloid  is  the  first  headquarters-issued  independent 
Anderson  picture  button  reported  to  "Project  '80." 
80/120.  Ordered  by  the  national  office  of  the  Citizens' 
Party,  this  1  3/8"  blue,  green  and  white  lithograph  is 
reportedly  being  given  out  throughout  the  country. 
80/121.  This  handsome  red,  white  and  blue  2%  "  celluloid 
was  made  by  Wendell's  for  the  Minnesota  Bush  campaign 
and  given  out  at  caucuses  and  district  conventions  in  Min- 
nesota. 

80/122.  This  2'/2 "  blue  and  white  celluloid  was  sold  in  1978 
to  raise  funds  for  the  Minnesota  gubernatorial  campaign 
of  Rudy  Perpich.  An  avid  environmentalist,  Perpich  had 
vowed  not  to  litter  the  landscape  with  buttons, 
bumperstickers,  or  lawn  signs,  asking  his  supporters  to  tie 
yellow  ribbons  around  trees  in  their  yards.  Thus  Perpich 
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Staffers  were  reluctant  to  issue  buttons  for  their  candidate. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  Carter-Mondale  1980  items. 
80/123.  This  2!/4 "  green  and  white  celluloid  was  ordered  by 
the  Texas  Carter-Mondale  campaign  office  in  Houston 
and  given  out  at  the  Texas  Democratic  Convention  in 
June. 

80/124.  This  2!4  "  red,  white  and  blue  celluloid  was  made 
by  Wendell's  for  the  Minnesota  delegation  to  the  Citizens' 
Party  Convention  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
80/125.  1000  of  this  light  green  and  brown  IYa  "  celluloid 
were  made  by  Wendell's  for  the  central  Pennsylvania 
chapter  of  the  Consumer  Party,  an  affiliate  of  the  Citizens' 
Party  in  1980. 

80/126  &  80/127.  These  IVa  "  black,  green,  and  white 
celluloids  were  ordered  by  the  Citizens'  Party  national  of- 
fice in  Washington  and  are  being  sold  to  raise  funds  for 
their  various  drives. 

80/128.  This  2  1/8"  yellow  and  green  cellulloid  was  made 
for  the  Ohio  delegation  to  the  Citizens'  Party  Convention, 
which  sold  all  500  during  the  Cleveland  meeting. 
80/129.  Made  in  various  colors  (with  green  trees)  for  the 
Tennessee  delegation  to  the  Citizens'  Party  Convention, 
this  2V4"  celluloid  was  sold  by  them  in  Cleveland. 
80/130.  The  original  button  to  utilize  this  slogan,  this  1  Va  " 
blue,  green  and  white  celluloid  was  ordered  by  top  Edward 
Kennedy  staffer  Mark  Siegel  (a  former  Carter  White 
House  staffer  who  resigned  to  protest  Carter  policy  toward 
Israel)  and  given  out  to  Kennedy  workers  in  Washington. 
The  slogan,  a  reference  to  Carter's  convention  delegates, 
has  been  pirated  by  several  button  manufaturers  and  ven- 
dors. 

80/131,  80/132  &  80/133.  These  2'/4 "  items  are  manufac- 
tured by  N.  G.  Slater  for  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  and 
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used  at  SWP  offices  across  the  nation.  The  national  SWF 
office  is  in  N.Y.  and  the  address  appears  on  the  curl.  The 
Pulley  button  is  red,  black  and  white;  the  Zimmerman  item 
is  yellow,  black  and  white;  the  No  Draft  is  yellow  and  black. 
80/134.  A  1  Va  "  red  and  white  cellulid  1980  Socialist  button 
being  used  nationally. 

80/135.  Along  with  80/134,  this  W*"  black  on  red 
celluloid  is  a  standard  button  for  the  1980  Socialist  cam- 
paign of  David  McReynolds  and  Diane  Drufenbrock. 
80/136.  This  item,  in  2'/4  "  and  1 "  versions,  is  a  red,  white 
and  blue  lithograph  which  was  given  out  at  the  Stassen 
table  at  the  Minnesota  Republican  Convention,  and  is 
identical  to  ones  used  in  Stassen's  1978  Senate  bid. 
80/137.  This  stunningly  attractive  red,  white,  blue,  gold 
and  black  enamel  lapel  pin  was  used  as  an  executive 
giveaway  by  the  ABC  News  sales  department.  It  may  be 
the  only  1980  ABC  News  item  not  available  to  collectors. 
80/138.  These  2V*"  red,  white,  blue  and  black  celluloids 
were  made  for  ABC  News  personnel  and  to  be  given  out  in 
the  ABC  reception  area  at  both  1980  national  conventions. 
Republican  80/138R;  Democratic  80/138D. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Like  other  ABC  buttons  and  tags 
produced  in  recent  years,  these  are  official  items  used 
by  ABC  personnel,  although  substantial  overruns  are 
usually  made  to  accommodate  an  ABC  staffer  who  is 
also  an  APIC  member  and  collector/dealer.  CBS  and 
NBC  items  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  and  are  more 
desirable. 


80/139.  These  AVi"  x  3"  red,  white,  blue  and  black 
laminated  plastic  tags  were  used  by  ABC  News  staffers  as 
pre-convention  credentials,  and  some  were  given  out  at  the 
ABC  News  VIP  areas  during  both  National  Conventions. 
Republican  80/139R;  Democratic  80/139D. 
80/140.  Five  varieties  of  these  laminated  plastic  red,  white, 
blue  and  black  4"  x  2  7/8"  tags  were  made  for  the  New 
Hampshire  (80/140N),  Florida  (80/140F), 
Massachusetts/Vermont  (80/140M),  Illinois  (80/140A) 
and  California  (80/140C)  primaries.  They  were  issued  to 
ABC  News  correspondents  and  crews. 
80/141.  This  4"  x  2  7/8"  red,  white,  blue  and  black 
laminated  plastic  tag  was  used  as  an  ABC  News  credential 
for  guests  during  the  conventions. 

80/142.  This  4"  x  2  7/8"  red,  white,  blue  and  black 
laminated  plastic  luggage  tag  was  issued  to  ABC  News 
special  events  personnel  covering  the  1980  campaign.  ♦ 
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American  Political  Items  Collectors 


Mr.  Joseph  D.  H»yes 
IDS'*  Sh«rpsburg  Drive 
Huntsvllle,  AL  35803 

Dear  Mr.  Hayes: 

The  duly  appointed  APIC  Tellers  Committ 
mitted  ballots  for  the  1980-1982  electi 
man  of  the  Tellers  Committee,  I  hereby 
been  elected  for  a  two-year  period  comm 
cers  s  id  Board  of  Directors  members  In 


President:  Rol 


Presidents:  Re 


-  Robert  S.  Cart 
Region  #2  -  David  J.  Fren- 
Region  #3  -  Robin  D.  Po. 
Region  #4  -  Charles  F. 
Region  #5  -  Neal  Machan. 
Region  #6  -  Vernon  Houstot. 


Boar 


of  DIr 


Linda  Adams 
A! Ian  Anderson 
Joseph  G.  Brow; 
Fred  Jorgensen 
Erroll  J.  LesI 


Edward  H.  Potte 
Robert  S.  Rouse 
Adolph  Turkowsk 
John  E.  Vargo 


APIC  Dues  $16  for  1981 

The  APIC  Board  of  Directors  has  reluctantly  approved 
an  increase  in  dues  to  $16.00  for  1981.  In  making  this  deci- 
sion in  a  meeting  at  Carlisle,  PA  on  August  2,  the  Board 
closely  analyzed  inflationary  pressures  on  the  projected 
operating,  printing  and  postal  costs  for  APIC  during  the 
next  two  years.  The  new  dues  rate  goes  into  effect  as  of 
September  1,  1980  for  new  members  and  renewals.  Family 
membership  rates,  which  are  set  at  Vi  the  full  membership 
rate,  will  be  $8.00.  Library  and  museum  rates  for  subscrip- 
tions to  The  Keynoter  will  remain  $8.75  per  year,  $16.00 
for  two  years. 

In  other  Board  actions:  Plans  were  reviewed  for  the  1981 
APIC  National  Convention,  August  5  -  8,  at  Carlisle,  PA 
and  details  on  facilities  were  confirmed  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Quality  Inn-Embers  Restaurant,  which  is 
building  a  new  convention  center  in  time  for  APIC's  1981 
convention.  A  general  resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
commending  Editor  Roger  Fischer  for  the  outstanding 
work  he  has  done  in  the  past  year  in  improving  and  expan- 
ding the  scope  of  the  APIC  Keynoter.  Specific  comments 
were  made  by  Board  members  concerning  the  massive  im- 
provements in  the  number  and  quality  of  items  pictured, 
the  initiation  of  new  projects  and  features  and  the  increas- 
ed responsiveness  to  collector  needs.  Secretary-Treasurer 
Joe  Hayes  was  also  complimented  for  his  role  in  achieving 
an  overall  improvement  in  the  quality  of  printing  and 
distribution  of  The  Keynoter,  which  is  done  under  his 
supervision. 
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This  Comlttee  recommends  that  a  constitutional  amendment  be  proposed 
and  passed  that  would  extend  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Incoming  slate 
until   1983  so  that  future  elections  will  once  again  be  coincidental 
with  our  national  conventions. 


The  Committee  also  reconmends  to  the  APIC  Executive  Board  that  a  study 
committee  be  appointed  to  evaluate  the  election  process  and  nomination 
procedures  for  future  elections  of  APIC  officers  so  as  to  foster  a  more 
dynamic  and  competitive  election  process. 


The  members  of  the  Tellers  Committee  join  me  in  extending  our  congrat- 
ulations and  continued  cooperation  to  you  and  all   the  other  incaning 
officers. 


Chairman,  APIC  Tellers  Committee 


Cox-Roosevelt  Jugates 

by  John  Vargo 

Frank  Cherry  reminded  me  that  another  Cox-Roosevelt 
jugate  knife  appeared  in  The  Keynoter  several  years  ago 
and  should  be  repictured  in  the  current  project.  If  you 
know  of  any  other  "hard"  jugate  items  with  photographic 
pictures,  please  contact  The  Keynoter  Editor. 
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APIC's 
A 
S 
T 

by  U.  I.  ''Chick"  Harris 

The  APIC  was  begun  and  main- 
tained through  the  U.S.  mail  for 
the  first  fifteen  years.  Soon  after 
organization,  in  1945,  there  were 
plans  laid  for  a  research  committee 
and  a  newsletter.  These  programs 
fell  through  in  a  very  short  time,  due 
to  internal  problems  and  lack  of 
funds. 

I  have  never  heard  the  details  of 
some  of  the  problems  but  they  must 
have  been  deep,  for  several  of  the 
charter  members  resigned  and  never 
rejoined,  even  though  they  con- 
tinued to  collect. 

There  were  no  publications,  just 
an  infrequent  letter  from  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  Monroe  D.  Ray 
(#3)  of  Belmont,  New  York  and 
later  Montour  Falls,  New  York. 
Monroe  prepared  a  yearly  roster, 
usually  a  one  page  listing  of  names 
and  addresses.  Occasionally  the 
member  received  a  donated  button 
or  two  and  J.  Doyle  DeWitt  (#25) 
wrote  several  booklets  on  Henry 
Clay  and  other  early  political 
tokens,  which  he  distributed  to  the 
membership. 

This  was  the  early  APIC,  an 
organization  held  together  by  a  few 
(15  -  30)  active  collectors  who  did  a 
lot  of  corresponding  and  trading 
with  only  infrequent  personal  con- 
tact. Not  until  1960  were  the  first 
necessary  steps  taken  that  directly 
led  to  the  active,  nationally 
recognized  APIC  we  share  today.* 


Moving? 

Please  send  all  change  of  address 
information  to  Joseph  D.  Hayes, 
1054  Sharpsburg  Dr.,  Huntsville, 
Alabama  35803. 


Books  in 


by  Ed  Sullivan 

William  Miles,  The  Image  Makers: 
A    Bibliography    of  American 
Presidential  Campaign  Biographies 
(Scarecrow    Press,     Box  656, 
Metuchen,   NJ   08840,  1979), 
272  Pages,  $12.50. 
Other  than  the  ubiquitous  button 
books,  there  is  nothing  of  a  checklist 
nature  available  to  collectors  of 
political  Americana.  Hopefully,  this 
volume  represents  a  first  step  in 
providing  information  that  has  been 
gathered  and  arranged  in  a  scholarly 
manner. 

Despite  the  fact  that  such  men  as 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  William 
Dean  Howells,  and  Lew  Wallace  are 
numbered  among  its  authors,  the 
campaign  biography  has  been  large- 
ly ignored  by  literary  critics. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,  for  they 
are  at  best  political  puffery.  But 
throughout  most  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  well  into  the  twentieth, 
these  biographies  were  a  major 
means  of  acquainting  the  voters 
with  a  candidate's  presumed  virtues, 
which  was  their  only  real  purpose. 

William  Miles,  bibliographer  at 
the  Clarke  Historical  Library  at 
Central  Michigan  University  and 
APIC  #3925,  has  compiled  nearly 
1300  entries,  beginning  with  a  John 
Quincy  Adams  volume  from  the 
1824  campaign  and  ending  with 
those  titles  appearing  in  1976.  The 
sweep  of  this  bibliography  is  im- 
pressive --  books,  almanacs, 
leaflets,  and  broadsides  attest  to  the 
pervasive  role  of  biographies  in 
presidential  campaigns.  Miles  has 
wisely  excluded  campaign 
newspapers,  many  of  which  carried 
biographies,  because  of  their  sheer 
numbers. 

Just  about  every  candidate  who 
"entertained  the  notion"  appears  to 
be  represented  here.  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  the  subject  of  ninety 
biographies,  more  than  any  other 
individual;  Zachary  Taylor  was 
featured  in  seventy-one,  all  pro- 
bably needed  in  light  of  his  pro- 
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found  silence  throughout  the  1848 
campaign!  Lincoln  was  the  hero  of 
forty-eight  campaign  biographies, 
including  several  in  German  and  one 
in  Welsh.  A  few  anti-biographies 
are  also  included.  Miles  emphasizes 
in  his  excellent  introduction  that  this 
bibliography  is  probably  not  even 
close  to  complete,  that  countless 
unlisted  campaign  biographies  un- 
doubtedly exist. 

The  Image  Makers  is  a  valuable 
resource  for  scholars  and  a  useful 
addition  to  the  libraries  of  collectors 
of  political  paper  items.  ★ 


by  David  J.  Frent 


Q:  Why  are  there  more  advertis- 
ing/campaign items  issued  for 
McKinley  than  Bryan  in  their  two 
contests? 

A:  The  gold  and  silver  issue 
brought  out  the  endorsement  of 
many  organizations,  with  most 
business  and  professional  groups  on 
the  side  of  sound  money  (gold  & 
McKinley).  "Sound  Money" 
parades  were  universal,  comprising 
various  contingents  marching  in  sec- 
tions, hence  the  ribbons  proclaiming 
Bankers  &  Brokers,  Lawyers,  Shoe 
Trade,  etc.,  sound  money  McKinley 
clubs. 

Most  items  issued  for  Bryan  were 
issued  for  both  sides  since  they 
represented  consumer  products  used 
by  both  gold  and  silver  advocates, 
like  cigarettes,  shoes,  and  cigars.  In 
addition,  the  gold  stronghold  was 
the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest 
which  typically  produced  more 
items  than  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area-Bryan's  territory.* 


